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History  in  Black  and  White 

Northeastern  professor  brings  black  photographers  to  the  light 


Withers,  69,  opened  the  door  for  blacks  interested  in  photojournalism 


Photo  by  David  Leifer 


Ernest  Withers  did  not 
think  that  his  work  would 
one  day  be  the  subject  of  a 
national  exhibit.  As  a 
photojournalist  in  the 
1950s,  he  was  concerned 
with  capturing  the  images 
of  the  time. 

"Very  few  photographers 
live  to  see  the  prominence 
that  their  work  reaches," 
Withers  said.  "I  feel  very 
good  that  this  exhibit  and 
symposium  have  been 
launched." 

Northeastern  University 
and  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art  collaborat- 
ed on  the  project  which 
will  be  on  exhibit  in  the 
Huntington  Gallery  at 
Mass.  College  of  Art 
through  December  19.  The 
show,  "Let  Us  March  On! 


Selected  Civil  Rights 
Photographs  of  Ernest  C. 
Withers  1955  to  1968,"  is 
the  brainchild  of  North- 
eastern University's  Afri- 
can-American Studies 
Chairman  Ronald  Bailey. 

Bailey  plans  to  establish 
a  National  Center  for  Afri- 
can-American Documen- 
tary Photography  which 
will  feature  the  work  of 
black  photographers  past 
and  present.  Boston  will 
not  be  the  last  stop  for  the 
exhibit  said  Bailey  who  is 
seeking  funds  to  support  a 
national  30-city  tour  as 
well  as  a  separate  traveling 
exhibit  which  may  be 
viewed  at  schools,  colleges 
and  community  centers 
throughout  the  country- 

Conanxttd  on  Page  3. 


Parenting  101 

College  moms  balance 
books  and  babies 


By  Damolajegede 

Onyx  Staff 

Freshman  mothers  or 
motherly  freshman. 

Together,  they  juggle  books 
and  babies. 

"1  made  it  a  point  to  bring 
him  to  class  with  me,"  says  Julie 
Gomes,  a  26-year-old  junior  at 
Northeastern  University. 

Armed  with  coloring  books, 
crayons  and  daycare  homework, 
Gomes  and  her  six-year-old 
son,  Lafelle  charmed  students 
and  professors  alike. 

"He  was  very  quiet.  The  pro- 
fessors didn't  even  know  he  was 
there,"  comments  Gomes. 

Gomes  was  an  honors  grad- 
uate of  Boston  High  School 
"with  a  lot  of  aspirations"  when 
she  found  out  she  was  pregnant. 

"1  wanted  to  die.  1  was  faced 
with  the  decision  to  have  the 
baby  or  have  a  life,"  said 
Gomes.  "I  was  going  to  take  a 
year  off  and  travel  to  places  like 
Egypt  before  1  went  to  college." 

Gomes  had  the  child  and 
went  to  work. 

"I  was  raised  to  believe  that 
if  you  make  your  bed,  you  lie  in 


it."  She  held  a  number  of  jobs, 
mainly  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Freedom  House, 
located  in  Roxbury.  Tired  of 
making  small  change,  she 
decided  that  college  was  the 
only  way  to  get  ahead  in  life. 

In  1989,  Gomes  came  to 
NU.  While  she  says  it  hasn't 
exactly  been  easy,  Gomes  does 
not  let  problems  get  in  her  way. 

Determination  is  the  key, 
says  Gomes.  "I'm  very  focused. 
I  know  I  can't  cry,  1  have  to  get 
through  this.  1  can't  fall  apart 
because  if  1  do,  then  what  will 
my  children  have?" 

"The  big  thing  was,  'Oh,  my 
God,  1  have  to  stop  working 
and  go  on  welfare,'"  said 
Gomes,  who  has  been  in  the 
workforce  since  she  was  12. 

Gomes  has  taken  the  time 
to  talk  to  young  girls  through 
the  Lee  High  School.  She  does 
this,  not  to  tell  them  whether 
to  have  a  child  or  not,  but  to 
let  them  know  what  they 
should  be  prepared  to  do. 

Gomes  asks  the  young  ladies 
to  "be  woman  enough  to  raise 
the  child  on  their  own,  be 
educated,  don't  depend  on 

Continued  on  Page  3. 


Running  with  a  purpose 

NBSA  sponsors  2nd  annual  road  race 


By  Camille  Roper 

Onyx  Staff 

Sponsored  by  the 
Northeastern  Black  Stu- 
dent Association  the  sec- 
ond annual  runa-walka- 
jogathon  was  designed  last 
year  to  help  students  finish 
college  any  way  they  can. 

Northeastern  night  stu- 
dent Joao  Silva  finished 
the  5.6  mile  course  in  just 
thirty  minutes,  making 
him  the  1992  marathon 
winner. 

But  the  runa-walka- 
jogathon  is  not  just  an 
ordinary  race.  According 


to  Quan  Smith,  president 
of  NBSA  the  scholarship 
was  started  "by  students  for 
students." 

Money  generated  from 
the  registration  fees  benefit 
the  Ignacio  St.  Rose 
Scholarship  Fund.  The 
scholarship  which  is  nam- 
ed after  a  popular  North- 
eastern student  who  was 
killed  in  1987,  is  awarded 
to  a  full-time  Northeastern 
student  of  color,  maintain- 
ing at  least  a  2.5  GPA, 
who  is  involved  in  extra- 
curricular activities  and 
community  service.  The 
recipient  will  be  awarded 


the  scholarship  during  the 
African-American  Insti- 
tute 25th  Anniversary 
Awards  Dinner  in  January. 

However,  Gary  Ezell, 
former  NBSA  treasurer, 
was  not  satisfied  with  the 
turn-out  of  the  student 
sponsored  race. 

"There  should  have  been 
a  bigger  turn  out.  Since  the 
event  benefits  African  - 
Americans  at  Northeastern 
more  of  us  should  have 
been  out  there  to  support 
the  event,"  said  Ezell.  Ezell 
estimated  that  partici- 
pation had  dropped  sixty 
percent  since  last  year. 


Jogathon  participants  brave  the  cold  to  reach  the  finish  line.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  race  go  towards  the  Ignacio  St.  Rose  Scholarship. 

Photo  by  Chrii  Herbert 
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Editorial 


Don't  bet  on  BET 


African-American  teenagers  are 
a  very  impressionable  segment  of 
society  struggling  to  define  them- 
selves. 

We  see  their  silent  struggle 
every  day.  We  see  it  in  the  clothes 
that  they  wear  -  Criss  Cross  jeans 
that  hang  below  the  waistline,  a 
cry  to  be  noticed,  to  stand  out 
from  the  ordinary.  We  hear  it  in 
the  language  they  use  -  where  the 
word  "fat"  expresses  fondness  or  a 
compliment  and  not  an  insult,  a 
challenge  to  the  symbolism  and 
language  that  whites  enforced  on 
slaves  brought  to  America. 

African-American  teenagers  are 
creative  geniuses.  They  have 
spongy  brains  hungryfor  guidance 
and  insight.  African-American 
college  students  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  that  insight  for 
our  younger  brothers  and  sister,  to 
be  their  role  models,  to  counteract 
stereotypes. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
us  as  African-American  college 
students  is  to  destroy  the  super- 
ficial images  burned  into  the 
brains  of  teens  through  music 
videos.  For  example,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  black  women  in 
college  to  show  teenage  girls  that 
black  women  have  more  to  offer 
black  men  than  "BACK"  and  a 
winding  waist  as  rappers 
WRECKS-IN-EFFECT  portray  in 
sultry  videos  like  Rump  Shaker. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  black 
collece  males  to  counteract  the 


message  that  only  money  can 
breed  respect  and  admiration. 
Rappers  like  Big  Daddy  Cane  are 
guilty  of  the  crime  with  videos 
overflowing  with  BMWs,  jeeps 
and  gold. 

The  danger  with  black  music 
videos  is  that  these  images  which 
misguide  African-American  teens, 
are  being  presented  by  African- 
American  producers  and  perform- 
ers. It  is  a  path  to  self-destruction, 
a  bottomless  pit.  And  we  are  not 
even  aware  of  the  harm  it  causes. 

The  saving  grace  of  it  all  is  that 
celebrities  like  WRECKS-IN- 
EFFECT  and  Big  Daddy  Cane  are 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  average 
black  teen.  But  we,  as  black 
college  stu-dents  are.  They  will 
listen  to  us  if  we  explain  why  we 
condemn  the  images  videos 
portray  and  not  the  music  itself. 
We  are  in  the  unique  position  to 
influence  our  teens  because  we 
pose  no  threat.  Not  yet 
professionals,  yet  educated  and 
insightful  enough  to  put  images  in 
perspective,  to  challenge  the 
mainstream  and  give  black  teen- 
agers a  foundation  to  see  beyond 
the  superficial. 

Our  burden  is  a  heavy  one.  The 
future  of  our  race  depends  on  con- 
tributions that  positive  African- 
Americans  make  to  our  impres- 
sionable teenagers.  And  that  is  a 
responsibility  too  great  to  be  ignoted. 

-  A?c!I  Murphy 
Co'Editor 


History  a  mystery  for 
Blacks  in  the  South  End 

By  Lori  D.  Nelson 

Special  to  the  Onyx  Informer 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We 
have  been  kicked  out  of  Boston's 
South  End,  a  neighborhood  that 
historically  was  Black,  and  forced 
to  Boston  outskirts  like  Mission 
Hill  and  Roxbury.  Historical 
landmarks,  valuable  property  and 
the  origins  of  a  Black-owned 
communities  have  been  stripped 
away  from  African-Americans  in 
Boston. 

Our  elders  who  have  lived  in 
the  South  End  since  the  1950s 
walk  the  streets  of  the  South  End 
with  looks  of  disappointment  as 
they  remember  how  it  used  to  be. 
They  sometimes  speak  of  how  rich 
and  alive  our  community  was;  of 
how  African  Americans  in  the 
South  End  looked  out  for  one 
another,  how  they  provided  for 
themselves  and  how  they 
established  a  network  for  future 
African  Americans  -  for  us.  But 
three  decades  later,  what  has 
caused  African  Americans  to.  lose 
what  our  predecessors  established 
for  us? 


predominantly  white  professionals 
or  middle  class  college  students 
who  live  a  luxurious  life  while 
they  pursue  a  college  career.  There 
are  people  now  living  in  what 
began  as  predominantly  black 
neighborhood  who  know  nothing 
of  the  foundations  that  their 
condominium  are  built  upon  or 
the  significance  of  Bob's  the  Chef 
Soul  Food  Restaurant.  And  there 
are  people  in  the  South  End  who 
actually  claim  these  historical 
contributions  as  their  own  and 
attribute  them  as  their  investment 
in  the  community. 

Where  do  we  as  aspiring 
African  Americans  fit  in  and 
when  are  we  going  to  take  back 
our  neighborhoods  and  restore 
them  to  their  traditional 
soundness? 

In  order  to  re-establish  our 
communities  we  must  become 
active  members  of  our  community. 
We  need  to  become  aware  of  our 
political  relations,  health  issues 
economic  and  financial  matters. 
Such  initiatives  will  strengthen 
our  people  and  remind  us  of  goals 
set  by  our  predecessor.  We  have  to 


Pride  not  Prejudice 


When  I'm  sitting  at  home,  try- 
ing to  decide  what  to  eat,  if  1  de- 
cide that  I  want  a  really  good  meal, 
I  want  soul  food  and  barbeque. 

If  I  want  to  go  out  and  have  a 
really  good  time,  I  want  to  go  to  a 
club  where  there  are  primarily 
African-Americans  and  hear  music 
written  and  performed  by  Black 
people. 

A  good  read?  I'm  looking  for  a 
Black  author. 

Am  I  racist?  I  think  not. 

I  am  simply  an  African-Ameri- 
can who  loves  my  culture.  When  I 
want  to  go  home-  be  in  a  place 
where  I'm  at  ease,  where  I  don't 
have  to  explain  or  justify  any- 
thing- you  can  bet  I'm  looking  for 
where  the  Black  people  are. 

Black.  A  beautiful  color  com- 
posed of  all  shades,  textures  and 
nuances. 

I  don't  want  to  be  seen  as  just  a 
person.  I  am  an  African-Ameri- 
can, I'm  Black.  That's  part  of  my 
identity  and  who  1  am.  Every  day, 
I  look  up  at  the  sky  and  give 
thanks  that  I  am  Black. 

Can't  deal  with  it?  Too  bad. 

Throughout  this  country,  there 
is  an  insidious  effort  to  decul- 
turali:e  those  who  sit  on  the  fringe 
of  mainstream  culture. 

How  many  times  have  I  sat  down 
in  conversation  with  white  people 
who  have  ptoclaimed  that  one  issue 
or  another  is  not  about  color  or 
race?  That  it's  not  a  'Black  thing?' 

But  it  is  about  race.  It  is  a  Black 
thing.  I  think  that  we  should  main- 
tain the  habit  of  calling  ourselves 
Black.  It  takes  color  and  places  it 
right  on  the  table.  African- 
American  is  also  good;  it  reminds 
us  of  our  roots.  But  what  it  also 
does  is  turn  our  race  into  a  culture. 

Among  those  who  are  Black, 
there  is  a  myriad  of  cultures.  Lati- 
no, Caribbean,  Cape  Verdean, 
European,  Asian,  Southern,  South 
American,  Puerto  Rican,  Portu- 
guese, Jamaican,  Bajan,  Filipino, 
Ghanaian,  South  African,  Anti- 
guan...  the  list  goes  on. 

Both  Blacks  and  Whites  have 
used  culture  as  a  dividing  line 


between  all  of  those  who  are  Black. 

If  we  could  step  back  from  our 
cultural  differences  and  look  at 
each  others  faces,  not  hear  their 
accents,  we  would  have  one  large, 
unified,  powerful  race. 

What  we  as  Black  people  have 
to  understand  is  that  this  is  what 
white  people  are  afraid  of. 

We  are  not  a  minority.  The 
majority  of  the  world  population  is 
Brown,  not  White.  As  we  all 
know,  everyone  descends  from 
Africa,  the  Motherland. 

Look  at  South  Africa.  This 
country  is  a  microcosmic  reflec- 
tion of  the  entire  world.  Whites  in 
the  country  have  viscously  sup- 
pressed and  oppressed  those  who 
do  not  look  like  them.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  the  minority,  yet 
control  a  majority  of  the  wealth  in 
South  Africa.  They  are  afraid  of 
the  majority,  Black  South  Afri- 
cans. 

We  think  we  are  free.  Oppres- 
sion in  America  has  worked  it's 
way  into  every  aspect  of  American 
life  until  it  seems  normal  and 
acceptable  to  the  oppressed.  It  is 
in  advertising,  media,  movies,  job 
and  housing  opportunity,  educa- 
tion... again,  the  list  is  lengthy. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  we 
should  throw  our  hands  up  in  the 
air  and  attribute  all  of  the  pro- 
blems in  our  lives  to  'The  Man.' 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  as 
consumers  should  look  deeper  into 
what  we  read,  watch,  eat,  learn 
and  buy. 

On  December  26th,  we  will 
have  Kwanzaa.  Don't  know  what 
that  is?  Do  some  research.  Take 
the  time  to  find  out,  not  only 
about  Black  people,  but  what  it 
means  to  be  Black  in  America. 

As  a  people,  we  have  to  look 
out  for  the  collective  self.  This 
means  supporting  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  whatever  achievements 
they  are  striving  for  in  whatever 
way  we  can,  big  or  small. 

Hey,  if  we  don't  do  it,  no  one 
else  will. 

-  Damolnjegede 
Assignment  Editor 
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Working  towards  a  cure 

Northeastern  instructor  gains  national  recognition  for  scientific  research 


Northeastern  University  lecturer 
Alain  G.  Assounga  won  the  1992 
Science  Recognition  Award  from 
the  Clinical  Immunology  Society, 
an  850  member  or-ganization  of 
physicians  and  im-munologists. 
One  of  only  six  recipients  nation- 
wide, Assounga  was  honored  for  his 
work  in  memory  of  lymphocytes. 

Assounga's  research  revealed 
that  although  the  number  of 
lymphocytes  (white  blood  cells 
which  protect  against  reinfection 
by  "remembering"  previous  expo- 
sures to  disease)  increase  as  humans 
grow  older  they  also  tend  to  be- 
come less  effective.  Due  to  protein 


build-up,  older  memory  lympho- 
cytes fail  to  provide  the  same  level 
of  protection  as  smaller  numbers  of 
young  cells.  This  phenomenon 
explains  the  higher  incidence  of 
cancer  and  infectious  diseases 
among  elders. 

Originally  from  the  Congo, 
Assounga  is  a  medical  doctor  who 
received  his  training  at  Marien 
Ngouabi  University  in  Brassaville, 
Congo  and  the  University  of 
Montpellier  in  France.  He  has 
conducted  immunology  research  at 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  Har-vard 
Medical  School. 


Assounjpwas  one  of  six  scientists  honored  for  his 
research  on  lymphoytes.  Pboto  bv  Divid  Letter 


A  South  End 

Continued  from  page  2. 

End  and  visualize  what  was  once 
established  there. 

New  found  attitudes  of  "doing 
what  we  gotta  do"  and  "getting 
paid  in  full  today"  are  fine  for  now, 
but  what  about  ten  years  from 
now?  The  future  of  our  children  is 
at  stake.  We  have  to  educate  our 


children  to  preserve  the  foun- 
dations we  build  for  them.  We  as 
African-Americans  can  not  afford 
to  sit  back  and  allow  ourselves  to 
self-destruct. 

African-Americans  are  written 
off  as  a  people  with  no  morals  or 
values,  no  consideration  for 
ourselves  or  our  generations  to 
come.  We  are  labeled  a  "lost 
generation."  Are  we  going  to 


allow  labels  that  are  shaped  by  the 
media  to  be  placed  upon  us?  Is  this 
label  true  or  false? 

Do  something  positive  about 
the  rebuilding  of  our  people  and 
our  culture.  Do  it  for  today, 
tomorrow  and  the  future.  Invest  in 
African-Americans  and  the 
foundations  that  we  build  for  those 
African-Americans  to  come  after 


A  Books  and  babies 

Continued  from  page  1. 

welfare  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Welfare 
should  be  used  as  a  crutch  and  a  crutch 
alone." 

Two  months  ago,  Gomes  became  a 
mother  for  the  second  time. 

"Nikkia  was  not  a  mistake,"  Gomes 
says  of  her  daughter.  "I  have  lots  of 
support  from  the  father." 

What  about  marriage? 

"I  figure  after  I  get  through  college 
and  have  a  job,  I'll  have  a  ring  on  my 
finger.  I'm  not  ready  right  now." 

At  the  age  of  23,  unemployed  and 
single  with  a  year  to  go  in  school, 
Nicole  Smith,  a  junior  at  . 
NU,  was  faced  with  some 
hard  decisions. 

Mother  of  month-old 
Jazzmin  Briahna  Brooks, 
Smith  is  frank  about  her 
initial  outlook  on  mothe- 
rhood. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  a 
mother.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
mother  in  a  situation  totally  s 
different  situation  from  the  one  I  was  in." 

After  much  soul-searching  and  delib- 
eration, Smith  decided  to  have  the  child. 

Smith  admits  that  she  considered 
other  options. 

"I  didn't  want  to  have  an  abortion 
because  of  what  I  saw  with  my  family 
friends.  They  went  through  a  lot  of  in- 
ner turmoil.  They  remember  the  date 
every  year." 

Giving  the  up  the  child  for  adoption 
wasn't  an  option,  either,  Smith  says. 
"Why  have  her  and  give  my  beautiful 
black  baby  away  to  be  raised  by 
someone  else?" 

Born  October  5,  1992,  Jazzmin  has 
been  a  pleasure  and  inspiration  in 
Smith's  life. 

"Seeing  her  for  the  first  time  was 
weird.  Tears  streamed  down  my  face." 

Surviving  a  C-section  due  to 


complications,  Smith  is  now  ready  to 
enjoy  her  new  daughter. 

"Motherhood  is  great.  It's  amazing  to 
realize  that  this  little  girl  was  inside  of 
me.  I  realize  the  responsibility  and  the 
power.  I  want  to  raise  her,  not  to  be  a 
clone  of  me,  but  to  be  better  than  1," 
says  Smith.  "I  want  to  complete  my 
education  for  her." 

It  is  important  to  Smith  that  Jazzmin 
grow  up  with  a  strong  sense  of  self. 

"In  her  room,  I  have  pictures  of 
Black  people.  I'm  going  to  start  an 
Afrocentric  library.  When  she  comes 
into  my  room,  she'll  see  Martin, 
Malcolm,  the  Black  Panthers,  I  Dream  a 
World." 


"Why  have  her  and  give 
my  beautiful  black  baby 
away  to  be  raised  by 
someone  else?" 


When  making  the  decision  to  have 
the  child,  you  should  listen  to  your 
heart,  says  Smith. 

"Whether  it's  an  abortion  or  giving  it 
up  after  birth,  the  choice  has  got  to  be 
about  self  and  what's  in  you.  It  cannot 
be  based  on  fear  of  what  other  people 
think." 

A  lot  of  introspective  deliberation 
went  on  before  19-year-old  N-neka 
deShield  and  her  boyfriend  had  Wilfred 
Taje"  deShield-Lynch. 

"The  strength  of  our  relationship 
helped.  We  have  been  together  for  four 
years.  I  didn't  plan  to  be  a  mother  so 
soon,  but  1  will  do  what  1  have  to  do," 

Before  reaching  her  decision,  there 
were  doubtful  hurdles  deShield  had  to 
overcome. 

"I  thought  about  money,  if  I  was 
mentally  ready,  if  he  was  mentally  ready, 


if  our  relationship  could  handle  the 
baby,  family  comments  and  school,"  says 
deShield,  a  middler  at  Northeastern. 

In  the  end,  deShield  decided  she 
could  handle  it. 

"I  really  didn't  want  to  have  an 
abortion  and  I  knew  I  would  have  a  lot 
of  family  support.  My  boyfriend  felt  the 
same  way  I  did.  He  said  he  would  be 
there  100  percent  if  I  had  the  baby." 

DeShield  acknowledges  the  support 
of  her  friends  as  well. 

"They've  been  the  best  of  friends.  I 
haven't  had  to  buy  myself  anything." 

As  her  son  grows  and  develops, 
deShield  finds  herself  doing  the  same. 

"I'm  surprised  that  I've  developed  the 
^^^^=  patience  I  have.  I  was 
worried  about  developing 
motherly    instinct  and 
patience,  but  you  just  do." 

Looking  to  the  future, 
deShield  knows  the  road 
ahead  will  not  be  easy. 

"I'm  going  to  have  to 
manage  my  time  more.  I 

  can't  be  as  active  as  I  have 

~ ~ ™~"  been.  I'm  not  going  to  let 
two  years  of  school  go  down  the  drain." 

Although  deShield  plans  to  get 
married  someday,  she  doesn't  see  it  as  a 
necessity. 

"Nowadays,  the  stereotype  of  the 
perfect  family  being  married  is  a  bunch 
of  crap.  A  lot  of  marriages  don't  mean 
anything  anymore,"  says  deShield.  "I 
don't  think  it's  necessary.  It  should 
depend  on  the  person." 

DeShield's  hopes  spring  high  for  her 
son. 

"I  hope  he  turns  into  an  intelligent 
Black  man.  I  want  to  mold  him  away 
from  stereotypes  and  teach  him  about 
drugs  early  on." 

Above  all,  deShield  wants  him  to 
value  his  youth. 

"My  mother  always  said  stay  young  as 
long  as  possible,  'cause  you'll  be  old  for  a 
long  time." 


A  Withers 

Continued  from  page  1. 

"He  shaped  history  as  he  pho- 
tographed it.  His  pictures  provided 
education  and  inspiration  to  the 
black  community,"  said  Bailey.  "It  is 
a  gold  mine  for  historians,  scholars, 
journalists  and  people  in  general." 

Withers  was  among  a  small  group 
of  African-American  photojour- 
nalists  who  supplied  the  black  press 
and  other  media  outlets  with  photo- 
graphs illustrating  black  life  and 
culture  during  the  post-war  period 
as  a  photographer  for  the  Tri-State 
Defender,  Chicago  Defender  and  Jet 
Magazine.  He  covered  the  desegre- 
gation of  Little  Rock  public  schools, 
the  Emmet  Till  trial  in  Mississippi 
in  1955,  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cotts, the  desegregation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  and  the  1968 
Memphis  sanitation  workers  strike. 
His  photographs  have  featured  such 
Civil  Rights  leaders  as  Medgar 
Evans,  Rosa  Parks,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  Ralph 
Abernathy  and  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  His  work  has  appeared  in 
Ebony,  Time,  Life,  Newsweeek  and 
others.  Withers'  photos  have  also 
been  featured  in  the  Civil  Rights 
documentary,  "Eyes  on  the  Prize." 

Born  in  Memphis,  Withers  first 
picked  up  a  camera  at  14.  He  later 
pursued  his  interest  in  photography 
while  in  the  army.  After  his  stint  in 
the  army,  Withers  landed  a  job  at 
the  Tri-State  Defender. 

Withers  was  more  than  just  a 
photojournalist  on  the  frontline  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  He 
considered  his  work  a  contribution 
to  the  struggle.  During  many  of  his 
assignments,  he  encountered  vio- 
lence and  hatred. 

"I  remember  being  there  when 
Martin  King  first  rode  the  (deseg- 
regated) bus  in  Montgomery  and  a 
slender  white  fellow  came  creeping 
up  the  the  back  of  my  head  and  said 
'boy,  you  better  be  glad  you  didn't 
take  my  picture,'"  he  recalled.  "I 
remember  going  into  mobs  in  Little 
Rock  and  watching  women  getting 
ready  to  spit  on  me." 

Despite  his  dogged  efforts, 
sometimes  his  photographs  went 
uncredited  and  he  was  not  paid. 

"I  made  a  living.  But,  I  did  not 
have  the  feeling  that  tomorrow 
would  bring  such  a  memory.  I  in- 
vested so  much  into  it  and  got  paid 
so  little,"  he  said.  I  guess  it  was  like 
a  savings  account  because  I've  had 
some  rewarding  moments." 

In  1988  Withers  was  inducted  in- 
to the  Black  Press  Hall  of  Fame  and 
received  and  honorary  degree  form 
Memphis  Art  Academy  in  1992. 

Withers,  the  father  of  eight  and 
grandfather  of  11,  continues  to  add 
to  his  volumes  of  pictures  as  an 
active  photojournalist  in  his  native 
Memphis  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife  of  50  years,  Dorothy  Withers. 

Copies  of  the  exhibit  catalogue  may 
be  ordered  by  writing  "Let  Us  March 
On"  The  Afro  Scholar  Press,  P.O.  Box 
190747  Roxbury,  MA  02119.  Enclose 
$15  and  $2  for  handling. 
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Haiti's  path  to  independence 


By  Jean  Poincy 

Special  the  Onyx  Informer 

A  Student  Essay 

Haiti,  located  in  the 
Caribbean  sea,  has 
been  the  cradle  of 
atrocities,  carnage  and 
human  exploitation  from 
the  15th  century  tol992. 
The  Spaniards  have  laid  a 
curse  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  Since  then,  the  land 
of  paradise  with  its  rare 
and  splendid  vegetation 
has  become  a  hell  for  both 
its  original  habitants,  who 
were  named  Indians  and 
the  Africans,  the  replacing 
labor  force.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  interpret  the 
path  the  African  race  took 
to  eradicate  slavery  from 
the  island. 

Although  the  African 
trade  began  around  1517, 
it  really  gained  momentum 
after  John  Haurikins,  an 
Englishman,  sold  to  His- 
paniola  300  Africans  taken 
by  force  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  in  1562. 

The  presence  of  English 
and  French  brought  serious 
carnage  to  the  island  in 
the  1640s.  The  Europeans 
were  like  mad  dogs  fight- 
ing for  pieces  of  meat. 
Then,  French  buccaneers 
or  pirates  were  installed  in 
the  little  island  called  La 
Tortue,  in  the  North  West- 
em  part  of  Ayiti  (Haiti). 

The  institutionalization 
of  slavery  began  in  1670 
when  Bertrand  d'Ogeron, 
the  French  governor  of  La 
Tortue  made  African  trade 


official  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  labor  force  for 
agriculture.  Fifteen  years 
later,  Louis  XIV  issued  the 
famous  book  of  laws  "Code 
Noir"  on  slavery. 

In  1697,  under  the 
peace  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
Spain  conceded  to  France 
the  western  part  of  Saint 
Domingue  (Haiti).  That 
event  intensified  the  need 
for  massive  African  labor 
force.  Consequently,  the 
French  colony  became 
very  prosperous  and  was 
among  the  leading  col- 
onies that  were  producing 
cash  crops  to  the  colonial 
empires.  It  was  so  beautiful 


was  nearly  impossible  to 
move  around  and  com- 
municate, therefore  quite 
difficult  to  organize  effec- 
tively against  the  masters. 
Mankind  by  nature  will 
not  voluntarily  stay  in 
chains,  and  if  forced,  will 
use  any  means  necessary  to 
break  those  chains. 

The  slave  masters  un- 
derestimated slaves  on  two 
counts:  their  ability  to 
create  a  new  language  and 
capability  of  communicat- 
ing through  spiritual  prac- 
tices. Voodoo,  which  em- 
bodies African  rituals  and 
values  was  brought  from 
Africa  to  the  island  by  the 


insist  on  falsely  calling 
Creole  does  not  bear  the 
characteristic  of  these  two. 

The  French  revolution 
in  1789  played  a  major 
role  in  shaping  the  struggle 
for  freedom  in  Saint 
Domingue.  The  rhetoric, 
human  rights,  was  happily 
received  by  the  mulattoes 
as  it  created  the  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  claim 
political  rights  while 
excluding  the  slaves. 
Mulattoes  believed  that 
pure  Africans  were  inferior 
and  should  be  kept  in 
slavery  at  the  mercy  of 
gradual  emancipation. 
While  the  Africans  were 


"While  the  freedmen,  or  mulattoes  were  celebrating 
their  union  on  October  24,  1791,  the  slaves  were  kept 
on  the  plantations,  excluded.  It  was  a  major  blow  to 
slaves  as  they  were  condemned  even  by  their  mulatto 
children  to  finish  their  lives  on  the  lowest  level  of  the 
social  hierarchy." 


then  that  it  was  called: 
"Paradis  des  Francais" 
(Paradise  of  French)  and 
"La  Perle  Des  Antilles" 
(The  Pearl  of  the  West 
Indies). 

The  Europeans  devised 
several  tactics  to  keep 
Africans  enslaved.  To  con- 
tain rebellion,  Africans 
were  chained  and  those 
who  were  from  the  same 
community  and  spoke  the 
same  language  were  separ- 
ated. In  this  condition,  it 


Africans  and  was  the  only 
means  of  communication 
for  the  slaves. 

Indeed,  the  need  to  be 
understood  and  understand 
others  propelled  the  slaves 
to  use  different  ethnic 
idioms  including  those  of 
the  masters;  as  a  result,  the 
pidgin  that  was  formed 
evolved  into  Creole  and 
now  Ayitian  (the  language 
spoken  in  Haiti).  Contrary 
to  what  many  think,  the 
Ayitian  language  that  they 


treated  like  cattle  and  the 
mulattoes  with  contempt, 
the  tatter  was  better  per- 
ceived because  their  pig- 
mentation was  closer  to 
the  whites. 

The  year  1791  was  a 
hallmark  in  the  path  to 
freedom.  On  May  15, 
1791,  all  mulattoes  were 
officially  given  political 
rights;  the  month  of  Au- 
gust was  marked  by  the 
famous  Ceremony  of  Bois 
Caiman,  an  intense  voo- 


doo ceremony.  As  a  result 
there  was  a  major  insur- 
rection that  led  to  the 
burning  of  the  Plaine-du- 
Nord  (Northern  Plain).  As 
I  explained  above,  in  a 
,  voodoo  ceremony,  every- 
one could  understand  the 
spiritual  practices  which 
gave  them  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  unity,  mental  and 
physical  strengths  to  break 
the  chains,  run  up  to  the 
mountains  to  live  free, 
organize  themselves  and 
came  back  down  to  the 
plantations  to  topple  the 
slave  establishment. 

Voodoo  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  fight  for 
freedom.  Some  questions 
need  to  be  asked:  Is  voo- 
doo what  Christians  have 
been  portraying  it  to  be  or 
the  true  reflections  of 
African  culture?  Is  voodoo 
devilish  because  it  helped 
the  lost  Africans  gain 
freedom,  the  most  inher- 
ent right  of  an  individual, 
with  vigor  by  responding 
to  atrocities  with  violence? 

Whether  these  slaves 
had  to  set  plantations  on 
fire  or  poison  the  masters, 
their  actions  justified  the 
ends.  Unlike  the  mulattoes 
who  had  political  clout 
both  in  France  and  in 
Saint  Domingue,  the  Afri- 
cans had  no  other  recourse 
but  their  ingenuity  and 
strength,  therefore,  their 
only  option  was  not  to 
keep  turning  the  other 
cheek,  but  use  the  "an  eye 
for  an  eye"  theory.  The 
systematic  brain  washing 

Continued  on  Page  7. 
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Student  on  the  HlOVe  -  Student  balances  athletic  and  academic  stress 


By  Garvey  Mcintosh 
Onyx  Staff 

Northeastern  running 
back  Kevin  Williams  real- 
izes the  importance  of 
being  a  student  first  and  an 
athlete  second.  He  main- 
tains a  3.0  GPA  in  elec- 
trical engineering  and  is 
also  the  current  leading 
rusher  on  the  Husky  foot- 
ball team. 

"I  enjoy  being  a  college 
football  player,  it  is  really  a 
lot  of  ■fun,"  said  Williams. 
"But  1  came  to  North- 
eastern with  a  specific 
goal,  and  that  goal  is  to 
receive  my  degree  in 
engineering." 

Williams,  a  1989  Boston 
Latin  Academy  High 
School  graduate  did  not 
achieve  his  athletic  success 
easily.  He  was  neither  re- 


Kevin  Williams  excels  on  the  field  and  in  the  classroom. 

Phto  courtesy  of  fmilcy  Magazine 

cruited  nor  offered  a  foot-  eastern  or  any  college  or 
ball  scholarship  by  North-    university.  Instead,  Williams 


spent  his  first  two  years  of 
college  working  weekdays 
at  Vanguard  Parking  Gar- 
age, and  his  weekends  in 
the  Army  Reserves  to  pay 
for  his  college  tuition. 

"My  first  two  years  away 
from  football  taught  me  a 
lot,"  said  Williams.  "To 
achieve  in  life,  you  have  to 
be  strong  willed  and  have  a 
strong  mind." 

Williams  decided  to  give 
his  love  of  football  serious 
consideration,  after  talking 
with  Head  Coach  Barry 
Gallup,  and  many  of  the 
players  on  the  North- 
eastern Huskies  team. 

He  spent  his  first  year  as 
a  back-up,  learning  the 
complicated  Husky  of- 
fense. Williams  has  burst 
upon  the  scene  this  year, 
and  with  the  help  of  team- 
mates, has  many  fans 


shouting  with  Husky  pride. 

"Kevin  immediately  fit 
in  with  the  rest  of  the 
players  on  the  team,"  said 
team  captain  Carlton  Aik- 
en, "His  hard  work  on  and 
off  of  the  field  makes 
Kevin  a  leader." 

Williams  says  he  doesn't 
mind  spending  nights 
working  on  engineering 
problems  or  figuring  out 
calculus  equations,  after  a 
tedious  practice  because  he 
is  achieving  his  goals.  Will- 
iams has  high  praise  for  all 
African-American  college 
students  and  stresses  the 
importance  of  helping  one 
another  through  college. 

We  (African-Americans) 
are  not  expected  to  be  in 
college,"  said  Williams.  "So 
it  is  up  to  us  to  prove  that 
we  not  only  belong,  but  can 
also  excel." 


Malcolm:  Up  close  and  personal 

The  nephew  of  Malcolm  X  speaks  about  the  controversy  still  surrounding  slain  uncle 


By  Azell  Murphy 

Onyx  Staff 

As  an  unkept  Rodnell 
Collins  arrives  at  home  15 
minutes  late  for  our  inter- 
view, his  3  year-old  daugh- 


charged.  Rodnell  Collins  is 
Malcolm  X's  nephew. 
Collins'  mother,  Ella 
Collins  is  the  sister  of 
Malcolm. 

'Ella  Collins  is  the  sister 
who  fostered  young  Mal- 


the  corpse  of  her  brother 
after  he  was  assassinated  in 
the  Audobon  Ballroom. 

Malcolm  X  was  20 
years-old  when  Ella  gave 
birth  to  Rodnell.  Malcolm 
had  just  moved  to  Boston 
and  was  living  with  Ella, 
Rodnell  and  Rodnell's 
father,  and  Ella's  two  sisters 
who  were  very  religious  in 
a  two'family  house  at  72 
Dale  St.  in  Roxbury.  Today 
Ella  Collins  lives  in  a 
nursing  home  in  and  has 
had  both  legs  amputated 
after  gangreen  set  in. 

"Malcolm  had  guide- 
lines set  within  the  house- 
hold," said  Collins.  "My 
aunts  and  my  mother  had 
very  old-time  beliefs  and 
really  pounded  them  into 
Malcolm's  head.  They 
wanted  to  know  where  'he 
was  going,  why  he  was 
going  and  who  he  was 
going  to  be  with. 

"Malcolm  was  surround- 
ed by  Southern  Baptist 
cousins  who  were  con- 
stantly putting  pressure  on 
him  to  be  moral  and  up- 
right," said  Collins. 

But  for  a  young  Mal- 
colm Little,  coming  to  the 
city  of  Boston  from  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska,  the  city 
offered  too  much  excite- 
ment to  be  hermitted 
inside  of  the  Dale  Street 
home.  The  nightclub 
scene  was  calling  out  to  a 
curious  newcomer. 

"My  aunt  Betty  (Mal- 
colm X's  widow)  believes 


my  family  was  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  Malcolm  since 
his  years  in  Boston  were 
some  of  his  most  corrupt 
years,"  said  Collins. 

"But  my  family  was 
strict.  My  mother  chained 
him  pretty  much,  but  he 
used  my  father  and  my 
Uncle  Earl,  who  was  sing- 
ing with  a  band  and  doing 
well  in  the  entertainment 
industry.  My  father  let 
Malcolm  hang  with  him 
and  his  friends  and  got 
Malcolm  into  places  that 
he  was  too  young  to  get 
into  on  his  own.  My  uncle 
would  introduce  Malcolm 
to  stars  like  Billie  Holiday. 


"There  is  no  way 
Spike  Lee  could 
have  given  any 
true  meaning  of 
Malcolm  without 
talking  to  my 
mother  and  me. 
The  things 
Malcolm  told 
my  mother" 


Pretty  soon  Malcolm  be- 
came drawn  to  big  bands 
and  jitterbugs." 


Not  long  after  Malcolm 
X's  death  Warner  Brothers 
and  20th  Century  Fox 
contacted  Ella  and  her 
family  about  making  a 
movie  on  Malcolm  X's  life. 

"My  mother  had  consid- 
ered consulting  with  War- 
ner Brothers  but  they  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  when  it 
came  down  to  negotia- 
tions." said  Collins.  "They 
wanted  to  accentuate  the 
negative  image  of  Malcolm 
X  and  leave  out  most  of 
the  positive.  They  did  not 
want  to  hear  our  stories 
but  they  wanted  our 
photos  and  the  letters 
Malcolm  wrote  to  my 
mother  when  he  was  in 
prison." 

Collins  and  his  mother 
are  working  on  their  own 
documentary  about  Mal- 
colm X  as  they  knew  him 
and  the  life  that  they  knew 
him  to  live. 

"There  is  no  way  Spike 
Lee  could  have  given  any 
true  meaning  of  Malcolm 
without  talking  to  my 
mother  and  me.  The 
things  Malcolm  told  my 
mother.  They  were  very 
close.  He  told  my  mother 
things  he  didn't  tell  his 
own  wife."  says  Collins. 

The  Collins  family  had 
offered  their  story  to  Spike 
Lee  but  Lee  was  uninter- 
ested. 

"We  had  10  million  peo- 
ple calling  us  on  this  film, 
saying  they  were  Malcolm's 
so  and  so,"  Spike  told  a 

Continued  an  Page  7. 


Rodnell  Collins  and  his  mother,  Ella,  outside  of  his  South  End  home. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Boston  Qlobe  Magazine 

ter  grabs  his  arms  and    colm  after  his  father 


turns  a  somersault  off  of  his 
thighs.  He  tells  her  how 
big  she  is  getting  for  this 
particular  stunt  -  but 
quickly  gives  in  and  hoists 
her  up  one  more  time. 

Collins  is  returning 
from  a  frustrating  three 
hour  Saturday  morning 
police  department  meet- 
ing, where  he  says  nothing 
was  accomplished. 

Rodnell  Collins  is  a 
charged  black  man.  And  to 
understand  his  history  is  to 
understand  why  he  is  so 


was 

killed  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  his  mother  was  sent 
away  to  a  mental  insti- 
tution. She  is  the  sister  to 
whom  Malcolm  first  wrote 
when  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Concord,  MA  for  a  string 
of  Boston  burglaries.  She  is 
the  sister  who  sponsored 
Malcolm  X  when  he  need- 
ed money  to  make  a  holy 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
on  February  21,  1965,  it 
was  Ella  Collins  who  drove 
from  Boston  to  a  New  York 
City  morgue  to  identify 
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Nubian  Art  Here  to  Stay 

Boston  museum  resurrects  ancient  African  civilization 


By  Azell  Murphy 
Onyx  Staff 

BOSTON  -  For  centuries,  cul- 
tures around  the  world  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Africa.  Royal  pyramids, 
sophisticated  tombs  and  burial 
customs,  colossal  stone  statues, 
intricate  handcrafted  pottery  and 
exotic  handcrafted  jewelry  are  a 
part  of  the  African  legacy  that  the 
Western  world  is  just  beginning  to 
explore  and  understand. 

A  permanent  gallery  dedicated 
the  art  and  culture  of  ancient 
Nubia,  the  region  of  Africa  that  is 
southern  Egypt  and  northern 
Sudan,  premiered  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  on  May  10, 
1992.  The  exhibit  is  free  for  col- 
lege students  with  school  identi- 
fication. 

The  spectacular  gallery,  "Nubia: 
Ancient  Kingdoms  of  Africa," 
highlights  more  than  25,000 
artifacts  and  original  works  of  the 
ancient  Nubian  civilization,  span- 
ning six  thousand  years  (6000  B.C. 
-  350  A.D.)  of  African  history. 

The  ancient  Nubian  objects  and 
materials  on  display  were  recovered 
during  an  archaeological  excava- 
tions conducted  between  1913  and 
1932  by  the  Harvard  University 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Archaeological  Expedition  led  by 
George  A.  Reisner,  curator  of  the 
Department  of  Egyptian  and  An- 
cient Near  Eastern  Art  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Egyp- 
tian government  asked  Reisner  to 
head  an  archaeological  survey  of 
Nubia.  The  survey  was  necessary 
because  of  plans  to  enlarge  the  first 
Aswan  dam  built  in  1899.  When 
the  dam  was  finished,  the  ancient 
remains  of  the  Nubian  cultures 
that  existed  between  the  first  and 
second  cataracts  of  Nile  would  be 
lost  underwater. 

Reisner  was  so  intrigued  with 
what  he  found  that  he  returned  to 
Nubia  to  begin  an  in  depth 
investigation.  From  1913  to  1932 


Reisner  excavated  massive  mud- 
brick  forts,  temples  and  royal 
pyramids. 

The  government  of  Sudan 
agreed  to  award  half  of  the  objects 
found  to  the  Harvard  University  - 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  Ex- 
pedition, with  the  Sudan  choosing 
first  what  it  wanted  to  keep. 
Today,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  now  houses  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  collection  of 
Nubian  art  outside  of  the  Sudan. 

In  the  gallery  is  a  model  recreat- 
ing the  tomb  of  Aspelta,  an  an- 
cient king  of  Kush  from  about  600 
-  580  B.C.  in  Nuri,  Sudan.  Attach- 


Below  ground,  the  model's 
burial  chambers  are  cut  out  to 
allow  museum  visitors  to  look  into 
the  tomb  and  see  a  model  of  king's 
coffin.  Although  the  original 
coffin  was  brought  to  Boston,  it 
will  not  become  a  part  of  the 
museum  display  until  the  museum 
constructs  a  gallery  floor  strong 
enough  to  support  the  coffin's 
twelve  ton  weight. 

The  kings  and  queens  of 
ancient  Nubian  civilization  had 
their  tombs  supplied  with  servant 
figures,  known  as  shawabtis,  which 
were  believed  to  perform  work  for 
them  in  the  underworld.  One  of 
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ed  to  the  actual  pyramid  was  a 
small  chapel  in  which  the  king's 
soul  was  honored  and  fed  in  daily 
rituals.  In  the  model,  one  side  of 
the  chapel  is  cut  out,  allowing  the 
museum  visitor  to  view  its  interior 
details.  The  original  granite  monu- 
ments and  offering  table  that  were 
inside  the  king's  actual  tomb  are 
exhibited  in  an  adjacent  case. 


What  is  Nubia? 
Where  is  Nubia? 

Ancient  Nubian  civilization 
flourished  for  more  than  six 
thousand  years.  This 
sophisticated  and  unique  culture 
is  characterized  by  its  own 
artistic  development,  central 
organization  often  led  by  a  king, 
and  during  one  period,  a  type  of 
writing  called  Meroitic.  Nubians 
created  some  of  the  earliest 
ceramics  in  the  ancient  world,  as 
well  as  magnificent  stone 
colossal  sculptures.  They  built 
pyramids  for  their  kings  and,  for 
over  sixty  years  they  ruled  Egypt. 


Geographically,  the  area 
called  Nubia  overlapped  south- 
ern Egypt  and  northern  Sudan, 
it  is  located  from  the  first 
cataract  of  the  Nile  River  to  the 
foothills  of  Ethiopia.  This 
location  made  Nubia  a  transfer 
point  between  Africa  and 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Christian  and  Islamic 
worlds.  The  Nubians  were  made 
up  of  diverse  cultures  which 
occupied  this  portion  of  the  Nile 
River  Valley.  These  cultures 
were  linked  by  many  common 
traditions  but  also  distinguished 
by  their  unique  works  of  art  and 
individual  customs. 


Afncu  map/Arthur  Edwards 

the  most  spectacular  displays  in 
the  gallery  is  an  eighty-six  stone 
shawabtis  from  the  pyramid  of 
King  Taharka  at  Nuri.  Taharka 
was  the  greatest  of  all  Nubian 
pharaohs  to  rule  Egypt  and  is 
mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible. 

The  Hathor  crystal  pendant  is  an 
extraordinary  example  of  metal  and 
craftsmanship  of  ancient  Nubian 
civilization  on  display  in  the  gallery. 
A  polished  rock  crystal  globe  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  gold  image  of  the 
head  the  goddess  Hathor.  The  head 
is  finely  detailed,  manufactured 
from  sheet  gold  that  has  been  deli- 
cately modelled  and  refined.  The 
crystal  ball  is  pierced  through  the 
center,  forming  a  shaft  which  is 
lined  with  gold  and  capped  at  the 
base.  Jewelry  designed  with  these 
kinds  of  internal  chambers  com- 
monly held  prayers  or  other  charms 
to  ward  of  evil.  This  remarkably 
beautiful  piece  dates  back  to  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  and  was  found  in 
the  tomb  of  an  unnamed  queen  of 
King  Piye  (a  great  king  who  conquer- 
ed Egypt  about  720  B.C.)  and  was 


probably  worn  by  her  as  a  pendant. 

Nubians  created  some  of  the 
finest  ceramics  of  the  ancient 
world.  Delicate  and  creative  ves- 
sels made  by  the  Kerma  culture 
(2000  -  1550  B.C.)  are  on  display 
in  the  Nubian  gallery.  The  craft- 
ers  of  this  pottery  achieved  an 
eggshell  thinness  and  remarkable 
symmetry.  Pottery  shapes  include 
the  fine  bell-mouthed  cups,  deli- 
cate long-spouted  jars  and  a  ram- 
head  pitcher. 

Besides  showcasing  great  Nu- 
bian accomplishments,  "Nubia: 
Ancient  Kingdoms  of  Africa"  edu- 
cates museum  visitors  about  Nu- 
bian historical  figures.  The  great 
King  Piye  who  conquered  Egypt  is 
represented  by  a  magnificent 
bronze  offering  table  found  in  his 
tomb.  A  fold  handled  mirror  of  his 
brother  and  successor  Shabako  is 
on  display.  A  statuette  of  Piye's 
son  Taharka  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  displays  in  the  gallery. 
Taharka  built  his  pyramid  in  Nuri, 
Sudan,  which  was  excavated  by 
the  Boston  Museum  in  1917. 

According  to  museum  officials, 
conservation  and  restoration  of 
over  a  hundred  fragile  or  frag- 
mented objects  that  had  never 
been  displayed  since  their  arrival 
in  Boston  more  than  seventy  years 
ago  was  the  most  troubling  of  all 
planning  stages  for  the  finished 
gallery.  Two  stone  monuments 
that  were  shipped  to  Boston  as 
several  blocks  of  carved  sandstone 
were  the  largest  and  most  extra- 
ordinary reconstruction  tasks. 

One  consisted  of  twenty-three 
blocks  that  made  up  the  interior 
walls  of  a  Nubian  king's  pyramid 
chapel  of  about  300  A.D.  Found 
as  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  a  pyramid 
in  Meroe,  Sudan,  in  1921,  the 
walls  show  the  king  seated  on  a 
lion  throne,  protected  by  the 
winged  goddess  Isis.  On  one  side 
he  is  greeted  by  male  courtiers, 
while  on  the  other  side  he  is 
greeted  by  the  chief  queen  and 
female  courtiers. 

Before  this  object  could  be 
reconstructed,  the  individual  stones 
had  to  be  specially  treated  because 
of  their  brittle  and  unstable 
condition,  museum  officials  say. 
The  treatment  was  a  complex  pro- 
cess, requiring  their  movement  to  a 
specially  ventilated  room,  where 
they  were  treated  with  a  liquid 
stone  strengthened 

The  installation  of  "Nubia: 
Ancient  Kingdoms  of  Africa"  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
was  made  possible  through  grants 
from  the  NYNEX  Foundation  and 
New  England  Telephone.  Addi- 
tional support  was  provided  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  a  Federal  agency. 
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▲  Rodnell  Collins 

Continued  from  page  5. 
Boston  Globe  reporter. 

Rodnell  Collins  has  finally  taken  on 
a  project  that  his  mother  has  been 
begging  him  to  take  on  for  years.  He  has 
started  a  campaign  to  uncover  exactly 
what  Malcolm  was  working  on  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Collins  is  planning  on 
spending  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
on  the  undertaking  which  he  describes 
as  passing  on  the  block  of 
understanding. 

"I  doubt  if  the  CIA  will  ever  release 
the  information  of  everything  that 
Malcolm  was  involved  in.  Malcolm  X 
did  not  travel  all  around  the  world  to 
just  observe  and  pray."  said  Collins. 
"Spiritually,  morally,  politically,  econo- 
mically and  militarily  Malcolm  had  the 
support  of  many  people  in  this  country 
and  internationally.  Malcolm  "X  had  to 
die.  He  had  to  be  killed  because  there 
were  too  many  people  who  supported 
him.  At  no  other  time  in  history  had 
one  individual  been  so  spied  upon  as 
Malcolm  was,"  Collins  said. 

Collins  and  his  wife  Annie  are  raising 
three  children  and  teaching  them  all 


that  they  can  about  their  uncle.  On  the 
brick  walls  of  their  Massachusetts  Avenue 
brownstone  hang  pictures  of  Malcolm.  In 
the  torn  green  photo  album  tucked  safely 
away  lay  historical  pieces  to  the  Malcolm 
X  puzzle.  There  rest  the  handwritten 
letters  postmarked  Concord,  MA  from 
Malcolm.  Letters  where  Malcolm 
encourages  his  sister  Ella  to  come  and 
visit  him  in  prison  "because  there  are 
some  things  that  he  needs  to  tell  her  in 
person."  Letters  expressing  the  lonliness 
that  comes  with  10  days  of  being  caged 
liked  an  animal  in  solitary  confinement. 

In  this  battered  and  bruised  family 
album  rest  official  letters  from  Warner 
Brothers  and  20th  Century  Fox  addressed 
to  Ella  Collins  requesting  her  colla- 
boration on  a  Malcolm  X  movie  dating 
back  to  1970.  And  then  there  are  the 
photos.  Family  photos  of  Malcolm  X 
laying  in  Franklin  Park  in  Zoot  Suit 
slacks  and  a  Superfly  hat  cocked  to  the 
left  of  his  head  with  his  sister  Ella. 

"Today  Malcolm  X  would  be  most 
proud  of  black  educators  who  teach  his 
message,  as  well  as  Black  women  who  are 
proud  of  themselves  and  their  heritage 
and  their  kinky  hair,"  said  Collins. 


Mouth  Watch 

"...Cube,  you  arc  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  young  African-American  men  look  dumber 
than  fiction.  At  the  same  time  Cincinnati  Rods  owner  Marge  Schott  is  under  fire  for  calling 
players  "million  dollar  niggers,"  you  are  at  No.  I  with  73  utterances  of  nigger.  At  200,000 
albums  that  is  14.6  million  utterances  floating  among  young  people." 

Globe  columnist  Derrick  Z.  Jackson  on  Ice  Cube's  new  album,  "The  Predator" 

"Once  the  inalienable  rights  crumble  for  those  outside  of  our  borders,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  erode  inside  the  borders." 

Northeastern  professor  Andrew  Jones  on  the  Haitian  refugee  crisis 

"Half  the  people  walking  around  don't  even  know  that  the  X  stands  (or  Malcolm.  Probably 
think  it  s  N.r.vier  University  or  something.  Fashion  is  fashion.  But  that :-.  really  got  nothing  to 
do  with  our  film.  I  mean,  ain't  no  X  hats  in  this  picture." 

Denzel  Washington  on  the  commercialization  of  Malcolm  X 

"The  bottom  line  is  Malcolm  challenged  America.  He  was  rejected  by  America  and  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  an  honest  portryal  of  Malcolm  will  do  anything  but  get  him  rejected  again." 

Northeastern  professor  Abdul  Atkalimat  on  Lee's  portrayal  of  Malcolm  X  in  "X" 


KVC  Associates 

Real  Estate  Development  and  Rehabilitation 

Looking  for  an  apartment?  Call  731-0165 

NO  FEE    NO  FEE    NO  FEE 

Large  3  and  4  bedroom  apartments  accessible  by  T. 
Close  to  shops,  laundramats  and  banks. 
Five  minutes  from  NU,  Wentworth  and  hospital. 

Some  with  heat  and  parking 

$800  -  $1,200 

NO  FEE    NO  FEE    NO  FEE 


▲  Haiti 

Continued  from  page  4. 

conducted  by  Christianity 
on  the  African  decendants 
to  negate  themselves  has 
been  very  efficient  and 
effective. 

While  the  freedmen,  or 
mulattoes  were  celebrating 
their  union  on  October  24, 
1791,  the  slaves  were  kept 
on  the  plantations,  ex- 
cluded. It  was  a  major  blow 
to  slaves  as  they  were  con- 
demned even  by  their 
mulatto  children  to  finish 
their  lives  on  the  lowest 
level  of  the  social  hierarchy. 
Africans  were  left  out. 
Although  slaves  could  not 
rely  on  the  good  harmony  of 
the  whites  and  the  mulattoes 
who  became  the  common 
enemy,  they  did  not  stay  idle 
and  watch.  Further,  the 
mulattoes  together  with  the 
whites  were  deciding  the 
destiny  of  those  slaves  who 
fought  on  the  mulattoes'  side 
on  many  occasions. 

The  Africans'  ingenuity 
was  demonstrated  in  their 
reaction  to  the  mulattoes' 
indifference  when  France 
declared  war  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean superpowers.  This 
murky  political  atmosphere 
among  the  Superpowers  in 
Europe  opened  an  avenue  to 
the  slaves'  freedom.  Many 
went  to  the  Spanish  side 
hoping  to  enhance  their 
organizational  skills  and  war 
tactics.  To  name  a  few,  there 
were  Jean-Francois,  Biassou 
and  Toussaint  Louverture. 
The  result  was  spectacular  as 
they  were  conquering  many 
French  territories.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  assaults, 
Sonthonax  and  Polverel, 
two  commissioners  of  Saint- 
Domingue  declared  freedom 
for  all  slaves  on  the  29th  of 
August  and  the  22nd  of 
September  1793. 

Toussaint  Louverture  did 
not  delay  in  changing  camp 
as  he  was  called  by  Sontho- 
nax. He  successfully  organiz- 
ed the  slaves  into  a  solid 
army  and  reconquered  the 
French  territories  from  the 
Spanish.  He  became  general 
of  the  French  army  and 
crafted  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence. Feeling  that  Tous- 
saint Louverture  was  becom- 
ing a  threat  to  the  French 
interests  in  the  colony, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ordered 
his  arrest  in  1801.  The  new 
general,  Leclerc  tricked 
Louverture  and  transported 
him  to  France  to  be  jailed. 
While  being  transported, 
knowing  that  he  had  a  well 
organized  army  composed  of 
slaves,  Louverture  said:  "By 
taking  me,  you  may  topple 


the  tree,  but  the  tree  has 
numerous  roots  that  will 
grow  more  and  stronger 
trees."  The  successful  inde- 
pendence in  1804  was  a 
perfect  illustration. 

There  was  a  rumor  that 
the  French  government  was 
about  to  reinstate  the  old 
slavery  system.  That  spread 
fear  among  the  Africans  and 
mulattoes.  Among  the  mu- 
lattoes, no  one  knew  on 
what  side  of  the  coin  they 
would  be  one  day  to  the 
next.  At  this  point,  the 
whites  became  the  common 
enemy  as  the  mulattoes 
brushed  aside  their  supe- 
riority complex  to  join  their 
long  time  rejected  slaved 
parents  or  brothers  in  the 
spirited  fight  against  slavery. 

The  mulatto  generals, 
Alexandre  Petion  and 
Rigaud  joined  with  African 
generals,  Jean-Jacques  Des- 
salines  and  Henry  Chris- 
topher for  independence. 
Under  the  leadership  of 
Dessalines  as  the  general  in 
chief,  Ayiti's  independence 
was  achieved  on  January  1, 
1804-  The  symbol  of  this 
unification  was  the  French 
flag  without  the  white 
portion  and  inscribed  with 
the  words  "Unity  gives 
strength."  That  raises  the 
flag  question,  in  Ayiti  until 
today,  whether  this  unity 
was  genuine  or  circumstan- 
tial or  the  opportunists  were 
being  slick.  Further  develop- 
ments after  the  indepen- 
dence, such  as  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dessalines  by  the 
mulattoes  in  1806  followed 
by  the  separation  of  the  new 
republic,  the  North  under 
Henry  Christopher  and  the 
West  including  the  south 
under  Alexander  Petion, 
and  the  mulattoes  deliberate 
option  to  keep  the  freed 
slaves  in  poverty  and  il- 
literacy while  they  could 
send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  France  to  study.  A 
brief  evaluation  of  the  two 
sides  shows  on  the  one 
hand,  the  North  under 
Christopher,  African  gene- 
ral, was  on  the  path  of 
progress  in  all  regards  edu- 
cation, economy  and 
prestige  .  On  the  other,  the 
West  came  under  their  rule 
after  the  death  of  Chri- 
stopher. The  misery  of  Ayiti 
today  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
dialectic  of  its'  indepen- 
dence. Who  ts  to  blame? 
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BLACK  FACT 

Charlie  Sifford  overcame  tremendous 
obstacles  to  become  a  pro  golfer  - 
including  rules  in  his  native  South 
barring  blacks  from  participating  in 
the  sport. 

Caddying  from  age  9,  he  became  the 
first  African- American  to  earn  a  PGA 
(Professional  Golfers  Association)  Tour 
card  in  1959.  He  eventually  won  four 
PGA  titles,  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Open  in  1969.  Sifford  still  competes 
on  the  Senior  Tour  and  has  career 
earnings  of  nearly  $1  million;  a  far 
cry  from  his  first  victory  at  age  13 
when  first  prize  earned  him  $10  and 
a  case  of  soda. 


BETRAYED 

O!  Darkness,  genesis  of  dawn, 

Ashamed  I  feel 

When  I  look  at  my  face. 

After  departing  from  you, 

To  be  alike,  thick  and  straight, 

I  wear  their  crown 

And  disgracefully  lose  my  essence. 

Then,  remorse  enlaces  my  soul 

And  confused  I  become. 

Beauty  Darkness! 

In  your  aura,  I  wish  to  be; 

Pity!  pity!  pity! 

Let  me  rejoin  the  race. 

fPJ)  Mozeb 
A  northeastern  graduate  student 


This  Month  in  History 


December  1,  1987 
December  2,  1989 


Carrie  Saxon  Perry  becomes  first  black  female 
mayor  of  a  major  U.S.  city  (Hartford,  CT). 

Andre  Ware  of  the  University  of  Houston 
becomes  the  first  black  quarterback  ever  to  win 
the  Heisman  Trophy. 


The  New  York  Amsterdam  News  is  founded  by 
James  A.  Anderson. 

Dr.  Ralphe  J.  Bunche  becomes  first  black 
awarded  a  Nobel  peace  prize 

Jesse  Leroy  Brown  becomes  first  black  American 
naval  officer  to  die  in  combat. 

Andrew  Young  becomes  U.S.  ambassador  the 
the  United  Nations. 


December  4,  1909 
December  10,  1950 
December  12,  1950 
December  16,  1973 
December  26,  1899  J.M.  Certain  patents  bicycle  parcel  carrier. 


Advice  Line 


Dear  Uzura: 

I  am  not  in  need  of  any  advice,  but  I  just  thought  I'd  share  an  experience 
with  you.  A  few  months  ago  I  started  dating  a  very  mature  and  smart  young  lady. 
However,  she  refused  to  have  sex  with  me  -  even  with  a  condom  -  until  I  got 
tested  for  AIDS.  At  first  1  felt  insulted  by  her  request.but  once  1  realized  how 
serious  she  was  1  agreed  to  get  tested.  It  was  the  scariest  day  of  my  life  when  the 
doctor  gave  me  my  results  -  negative.  Now  my  girlfriend  and  I  enjoy  a  stress  free 
sex  life,  although  we  are  still  careful.  Now  that  it  is  all  over  I  advise  all  couples  to 
have  an  AIDS  test  -  you  will  be  relieved  you  did. 

Signed 

Safe  and  Sure 

Dear  Safe  and  Sure: 

Thank  you  for  calling  attention  to  such  an  important  issue.  According  to  a 
recently  published  survey,  twenty  percent  of  young  adults  with  AIDS  contracted 
the  disease  while  still  in  high  school.  These  are  alarming  statistics  that  the  college 
population  should  not  take  lightly.  Protect  yourself  and  others  by  agreeing  to  get 
tested  for  AIDS  when  you  enter  into  a  relationship.  It  may  seem  awkward  to  bring 
the  up  the  topic  but  isn't  it  better  to  be  safe  and  sure  than  silent  and  sorry? 
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